THE  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN 
IN  SCOTLAND 


By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Couper,  D.D. 

The  second  centenary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  enterprise  of  the  Moravian 
Church  was  celebrated  on  August  21,  1932,  in  all  its  congregations  and 
mission  stations  throughout  the  world.1  In  a communication  to  the  press, 
dated  August  27,  it  was  stated  that — 

" At  3 a.m.  on  August  21,  1732,  two  working  men,  a potter  and  a 
carpenter,  left  their  homes  at  Herrnhut,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony, 
with  packs  upon  their  backs,  to  go  over  the  seas  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  year  1731  Antony  Ulrich,  a 
native  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  had  visited  Copenhagen  as 
servant  to  a travelling  nobleman,  and  his  story  of  a people  living  as 
slaves,  without  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  fired  the  imagination  of  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  village  of  Herrnhut,  where  a little  community 
of  Christian  people  had  been  founded  nine  years  before.  Two  of  them 
offered  to  go  and  preach  to  the  slaves.  One  of  the  two,  Leonard  Dober, 
aged  26,  was  chosen  ; and  a man  of  more  mature  age,  David  Nitsch- 
mann,  was  appointed  to  go  with  him.  Some  in  high  circles,  notably 
at  the  Court  in  Copenhagen,  took  an  interest  in  their  venture,  and 
gave  them  aid,  but  they  set  out  from  their  homes  with  30s.  in  their 
pockets  ; content  to  work  their  passage  if  need  be,  and  to  use  their 
skill  as  workmen  to  earn  their  living.  On  December  13  in  that  year 
they  landed  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas — then  a Danish  island  ; now 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S.A. — and  missionary  work  to  the 
heathen  was  begun. 

' ‘ The  fire  kindled  in  the  little  village  of  Herrnhut  burned  steadily  ; 
in  1733  missionaries  went  from  the  same  little  circle  to  the  Eskimo  of 
Greenland  ; in  1734  to  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  ; in  1735 
to  Surinam  ; and  in  1736  to  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  The 
work  has  continued  till  the  present  day,  and  it  has  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  other  Churches  and  societies.  Now  the  Moravian  Missions 
are  in  all  continents  excepting  Australia  : the  work  there,  begun  in 
1849,  was  handed  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century.” 

The  expansive  movement  of  the  church  continued,  and  part  of  its 
activity  was  the  founding  of  two  congregations  in  Scotland — one  at  Ayr 
in  1765  and  another  at  Irvine  in  1771.  This  paper  aims  at  sketching  the 
history  of  both  congregations. 

1 Cf.  The  Advanced  Guard  : 200  years  of  Moravian  Missions,  1732-1932.  Lond. 
1932.  Edited  with  adaptations  for  English  readers  [by  Bp.  A.  S.  Ward]  from  Bp. 
Baudert's  Auf  der  Hut  des  Herrn. 
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I 

The  Coming  of  the  Moravians.1 

There  are  early  indications  of  Moravian  interest  in  Scotland.  It  was 
in  1433  that  Paul  Craw,  or  Crawar,  a Bohemian,  who  had  come  to  Scotland 
ostensibly  as  a physician,  but  really  as  a missionary,  was  seized,  tried  at 
St.  Andrews,  condemned  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  Knox  says  that  he 
“ was  accused  of  heresie  befoir  such  as  then  war  called  Doctouris  of 
Theologie.  His  accusation  consisted  principallye  that  he  followed  Johne 
Husse  and  Wyckleif  in  the  opinion  of  the  sacrament,  who  denyed  that 
the  substance  of  braid  and  wyn  war  changed  be  vertew  of  any  wourdis  ; 
or  that  confession  should  be  said  to  preastis  ; or  yitt  prayeris  to  sanctes 
departed.”2  From  the  other  side  Walter  Bower  says  : “Hie,  ut  dicitur, 
missus  fuit  ab  haereticis  Pragensibus  de  Bohemia,”  and  adds  that  “per 
venerabilem  virum  magistrum  Laurentium  de  Londons,  inquisitorem 
haereticae  pravitatis,  qui  nusquam  infra  regnum  requiem  dedit  haereticis, 
vel  Lolardis,  confutatus  est.”3  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Lol- 
lardy,  which  has  distinct  relations  with  Moravianism,  ' ' became  prominent 
in  Ayrshire  about  1494,  when  thirty  persons  belonging  to  the  districts  of 
Ayrshire  known  as  Kyle  and  Cunningham  were  impeached  before  James  IV 
and  his  Council  by  their  diocesan,  Blacader,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.”4 
Apparently,  however,  the  steps  taken  to  root  out  the  objectionable  doc- 
trine from  Scotland  were  for  the  time  successful,  and  when  the  Reformation 
swept  over  the  country,  little  room  was  left  for  their  special  propaganda. 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  special 
Moravian  doctrine  or  worship  found  any  lodgement  in  Scotland  till  the 

1 Cf.  Bp.  Hasse’s  The  Moravians  (“  Leaders  of  Revival  ”),  2nd  Edit.,  London, 
1913  ; The  Brethren's  Church  {"Moravians”)  in  England,  by  Gerhard  A.  Wauer, 
translated  by  John  Elliot.  Shipley,  Yorks,  1901  ; John  Cennick,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  London,  n.d.  ; Julian’s  Did.  of  Hymnology , s.v.  “ Bohemian  Hymno- 
logy,”  and  “ Moravian  Hymnody,”  by  Dr  Josef  Muller  ; A Summary  Statement  on 
the  Moravian  Church  in  England,  by  J.  N.  Libbey,  in  The  Moravian  Almanac  for 
1 91 1 ; Short  Sketches  of  Work  carried  on  by  the  Ancient  Episcopal  Moravian  Church  in 
. . . Scotland  from  1740.  Leeds,  1888,  pp.  40-8,  with  three  sketches  of  premises 
in  Ayr  and  Irvine. 

2 Hist.  I,  6. 

3 Scotichronicon,  II,  495,  quoted  in  Knox’s  Hist.  (Laing’s  edit.),  I,  498.  For  an 

interesting  article  on  “A  Literary  Relic  of  Scottish  Lollardy,”  by  the  late  Principal 
T.  M.  Lindsay,  in  which  he  relates  Scottish  Lollardy  to  Moravianism,  see  Sc.  Hist. 
Rev.,  I,  260-73.  “ An  illustration  of  the  connection  with  Scottish  Lollardy  may  be 

seen  in  the  fact  that  a translation  of  the  old  Burial  Hymn  of  the  XJnitas  Fratrum  is 
found  in  a Scots  Burial  Service  used  at  Montrose  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
Church  Hymnary,  1st  edit.,  No.  326,  the  hymn  is  given  in  Miss  Winkworth’s  trans- 
lation.”— J.N.L. 

4 Macewen,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scot.,  I,  383-6. 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  an  interesting  suggestion  in 
regard  to  a movement  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  read  that  “ the  reigns  of  Maximilian  II  and  Rudolf  II, 
[father  and  son  who  were  kings  of  Bohemia  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century]  secured  peace  to  the  Brethren,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
union  with  the  Reformed  Churches  was  sedulously  cultivated.  A proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  already  in  1549  three  young  men  were  sent 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Bale.  Similarly  in  1576  four  students  went 
to  Heidelberg,  then  under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  . . . Presum- 
ably with  a view  of  making  the  Brethren’s  Church  better  known  among 
other  Churches,  one  of  these  four  students,  Bernard  by  name,  crossed  over 
to  England.  In  1583  he  took  his  B.D.  at  Oxford,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  Scottish  Universities.  In  the  Register  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  there  is  this  entry  : ‘ Bernardus,  John,  a Moravian,  was  allowed 
to  supply  B.D.  He  had  studied  for  ten  years  in  German  Universities, 
and  was  now  going  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland.’  "x  The  writer  adds  : 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  succeeded  in  forming  any  connection  of 
value  to  the  Brethren.”1 2 

Meantime,  considerable  sympathy  with  the  Bohemians  on  the  continent 
was  aroused  in  England  because  of  their  sufferings.  John  Amos  Comenius, 
born  in  Bohemia  in  1592,  one  of  the  Brethren  who  became  famous  as  an 
educationist,  was  invited  to  England,  it  is  said  by  Parliament,  to  reorganise 
and  improve  the  system  of  education  there,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  prevented  his  staying  long,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Sweden.3 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Brethren  for  nearly  a century,  during  which  the 
enthusiasm  that  had  characterised  them  diminished  in  volume,  until,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  nearly  exhausted  itself, 
chiefly  through  persecution  by  the  Roman  Church.  One  of  the  Moravian 
writers  speaks  of  “ the  rapidly  dwindling  remnant  of  the  ancient  church” 
that  remained.  A renewal,  however,  took  place  in  1722.  In  that  year 
"a  number  of  the  descendants  of  those  early  Moravians  who  in  secret  had 
maintained  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  were  strangely  and  strongly  stirred 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.”  The  leader  in  this  revival  was  the  famous  Count 


1 The  entry  in  A.  A.  Wood’s  Fasti  Oxonenses,  II,  223,  under  date  June  24,  1583, 
seems  to  lend  no  colour  to  the  statement  that  Barnard  was  a Moravian  by  religion. 
It  runs  : " Johan  Barnardus,  a Moravian,  who  had  studied  divinity  for  10  years  in 
certain  academies  in  Germany,  was  then  admitted  batch,  of  div.  He  had  studied 
also,  and  had  taken  commons  for  about  three  years  before  this  time  in  University 
coll,  and  after  he  had  left  it  he  went  into  Scotland  to  visit  the  universities  there.” 

2 Wauer,  pp.  13-4. 

3 Cf.  The  Visit  of  Jan  Amos  Comiensky  ( Comineus ) to  England,  by  R.  F.  Young, 
London,  1933. 
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Zinzendorf,1  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  must  be  ascribed  the  newly 
awakened  interest.  In  1728  he  heard  of  the  “ religious  Societies  in 
England,  especially  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
and  its  offshoot  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.” 
As  a consequence  he  sent  over  to  this  country  three  of  his  Brethren  as  a 
deputation  on  a mission  of  enquiry. 

The  deputation  was  not  favourably  received,  and  it  was  not  till  1735 
that  the  effort  was  renewed.  Thereafter,  during  the  next  dozen  years, 
the  movement  spread  over  England  in  spite  of  opposition  and  slander, 
until  in  1744  there  were  many  preaching  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  especially  in  the  North.  The  climax  seemed  to  be  reached 
when  Parliament  intervened  to  commend  the  missionaries  as  good 
colonists,  especially  in  North  America,  and  certain  Acts  were  passed  on 
their  behalf.2  It  was  then  that  the  name  “ Moravians  ” came  into  use 
as  a kind  of  nickname.  “ Their  influence  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
main  factors,”  says  one  of  their  descendants,  “ in  the  early  days  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  England.”3 

Interest  extended  itself  to  Scotland.  In  1739  two  Moravians,  Ulric 
Bahr  and  Henry  Allmers,  were  sent  there  to  discover  if  anything  were 
known  of  the  descendants  of  a colony  of  Moravian  Waldenses,  who  were 
said  to  have  settled  in  Lerwick  during  the  persecution  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  order  to  escape  trouble  and  to  maintain  their 
liberty  of  conscience.  They  were  ordered  to  establish  connection  with 
them,  “ if  any  survived.”  The  delegates  joined  a vessel  that  left  Leith 
on  June  17,  but  owing  to  a storm  they  did  not  reach  Lerwick  till  June  25. 
The  only  facts  they  could  discover  were  that  there  remained  a tradition 
of  their  settlement  in  the  islands,  but  that  all  particulars  “ had  quite 
disappeared.”  How  long  the  delegates  remained  in  Scotland  is  unknown, 
but  apparently  they  carried  away  with  them  a bad  impression  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  country  at  the  time.  " They  met,”  we  are  told, 

‘ ' with  much  religiousness,  with  a prevalent  form  of  godliness,  but  per- 
ceived that  there  was  little  love  to  the  Saviour.” 

The  presence  of  the  Moravians,  however,  stirred  up  interest  in  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  especially  among  “ some  Presbyterian 
clergymen.”  One  of  the  most  notorious  men  of  his  day  was  James  Erskine, 
Lord  Grange,  that  strange  medley  of  a religious  man,  a bon  vivant,  a 
hypocrite,  a Lord  of  Justiciary,  and  a member  of  Assembly.  He  became 
apparently  greatly  interested  in  the  Moravians  as  a people  and  as  a 

1 See  “ Zinzendorf,”  by  Rev.  Prof.  William  Binnie,  D.D.,  in  The  Evangelical 
Succession,  Edin.  1883,  II,  249-288. 

2 See  especially  20  Geo.,  II,  cap.  30. 

3 Bp.  Hass6  : Encycl.  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  s.v.  *'  Moravians.” 
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church.  “ To  judge  from  various  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Zinzendorf,” 
says  one  of  their  writers,  who  did  not  know  the  man,  ' ‘ he  must  have 
been  an  intelligent,  observant,  and  well  informed  man,  who  had  gone 
through  many  mental  and  spiritual  conflicts,  and  found  rest  in  the  merits 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  When  in  London  Grange  called  at  the  Brethren’s 
chapel  at  Fetter  Lane  in  1741,  and  obtained  information  on  their  doctrine 
and  constitution,  and  for  some  years  “ maintained  close  and  vital  com- 
munication with  them.”  It  was  through  him,  we  are  told,  that  a Moravian 
preacher  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  so  that  " through  the  Brethren  the 
blessedness  which  comes  of  the  doctrine  they  hold  might  be  imparted  to 
many  hearts.” 

The  delegate  seems  to  have  come  towards  the  end  of  1743,  and  to 
have  been  named  Jacob  Frederic  Hesse.  He  was  a Dane  by  birth,  and 
after  being  educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  had  joined  the 
Brethren,  and  was  commissioned  by  them  to  appear  in  Edinburgh. 
Having  crossed  to  England,  he  set  out  on  foot  from  London  on  November 
22,  and  made  for  the  Scottish  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  December  2. 
His  stay  lasted  altogether  seven  months.  He  visited  Kirkintilloch  and 
Glasgow,  which  district  was  then  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  Revival.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  part  he  took 
in  the  religious  upheaval,  and  he  left  Edinburgh  on  July  7,  1744,  on  his 
way  home.  It  was  probably  about  Hesse  that  it  was  reported  that 
“ during  his  residence  of  some  weeks  he  endeavoured  to  circulate  correct 
information  concerning  the  Church  of  the  Moravians  and  its  constitution.” 

In  1750  " settlements  ” were  being  formed  in  England,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  like  facilities  in  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  offered  a site  on  his  lands,  and  two  representatives, 
George  Moore  and  Charles  Metcalfe,  were  sent  to  explore  the  possibilities. 
They  reached  Scotland  in  November  of  the  year  named — a most  unfor- 
tunate period  to  visit  the  districts  thought  of.  They  journeyed  by  way  of 
Glasgow,  through  which  they  passed  on  November  13,  to  Inverary, 
reaching  thence  to  Morven  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
To  the  central  authorities  they  reported  that  '*  attended  by  the  Duke’s 
bailiff  and  two  other  gentlemen  ...  we  proceeded  in  our  course  along 
the  coast  of  Morven.  We  took  notice  of  all  the  farms  and  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke,  which  were  all  lying  contiguous,  bounded  on  each  end 
with  a corn  mill,  the  situation,  rental,  condition  and  produce  of  which 
will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  copied  in  a small  hand  fit  for  postage.  . . . 
All  the  eight  farms  are  about  seven  miles  upon  the  coast  and  mostly 
two  or  three  miles  deep  from  the  sea  to  the  moors  or  mountains.  . . . 
They  are  in  general  good,  and  fit  for  grain  and  flax,  the  hills  or  moors 
good  for  raising  cattle.  There  is  what  they  call  freestone,  being  mostly 
rock  and  limestone,  very  near  ; and  coals  rising  out  of  the  hill  sides 
quite  to  the  surface.” 
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They  also  inspected  lands  in  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  reaching  Campbeltown 
— " 50  Scotch  miles  upon  such  roads  as  I believe  never  eye  saw.  . . . 
Before  we  reached  Campbeltown,  for  about  six  or  eight  miles,  the  country 
was  more  open  and  flat  and  mostly  of  a gravel  or  sandy  soil,  and  the 
villages  or  farms  much  better.  Indeed,  everything  having  something 
more  the  face  of  Lowlands,  they  having  lately  erected  several  mills  for 
dressing  flax,  which  commonly  they  here  grow  a great  deal ; but  their 
living  and  brogue  is  pretty  much  of  the  North  Irish.”1 

After  the  inspection  the  delegates  returned  to  England  by  way  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Personally  they  had  been  most  kindly  received, 
and  they  record  that  they  were  presented  with  the  freedom  of  several 
towns  through  which  they  had  passed — Dumbarton,  Glasgow,  Campbel- 
town and  Inverary.2  It  is  possible  that  they  might  have  received  the 
same  courtesy  from  Edinburgh,  but  their  stay  in  that  city  was  very  short.3 
The  expedition,  however,  came  to  nothing,  for  ‘ ‘ the  inaccessible  wildness 
of  the  country  offered  few  opportunities  for  industry  or  religious  work 
compared  with  those  of  England  or  of  the  new  colonies  in  North  America,” 
and  by  the  end  of  1751  the  Scottish  plan  had  been  abandoned.4 

II 

The  Scottish  Adventure.5 

As  already  indicated,  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an 
era  of  great  expansion  in  the  Moravian  Church.  Besides  extensions  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  mission  campaigns  were  planned  for  America 

1 Impressions  of  a Visit  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1750,  Kilmarnock,  1904,  p.  8. 

2 The  “ freedom  ” indicates  that  those  named  in  it  were  admitted  to  the  ordinary- 
trade  privileges,  as  they  then  existed,  of  ordinary  citizens.  It  had  nothing  of  the 
honorary  character  of  the  " freedom  ” of  the  present  day.  A record  of  its  bestowal 
was  seldom  entered  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Town  Council. 

3 The  Scots  Magazine  of  November,  1750,  p.  549,  records  that  the  deputies  had 
visited  Morven  " to  view  Argyle  in  order  to  fit  up  a proper  place  capable  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  2000  of  that  people,  who  intend  to  settle  there  under  the  en- 
couragement, as  we  hear,  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.”  Next  month  the  magazine,  p.  596, 
says  that  the  deputies  had  reached  Edinburgh,  and  that  they  " gave  a very  favourable 
report.”  It  has  no  further  reference. 

4 The  Kilmarnock  Standard  for  June  4,  1904,  which  printed  the  letter  by  George 
Moore,  one  of  the  delegates,  and  issued  the  contribution  in  a small  booklet  of  12  pp. 
The  letter  was  dated  22  Dec.,  1750,  from  Lamb's  Hill,  the  place  afterwards  known 
as  Fulneck,  the  chief  Moravian  settlement  in  England. 

5 Minutes  of  the  Mission  at  Ayr,  1773-1909,  kept  in  the  Moravian  House,  Fetter 
Lane,  London.  These  minutes  are  imperfect,  having  long  gaps  ; The  Moravian 
Church  in  Ayr : an  interesting  Hist.,  reprinted  from  the  Kilmarnock  Standard, 
June  27,  1903  ; a card  entitled  Moravian  Church,  Ayr,  Xmas,  1900,  containing  a 
picture  of  the  premises  at  Ayr,  and  some  historical  dates  ; Short  Sketches  of  . . . 
the  Ancient  Protestant  Episcopal  Moravian  Church  in  . . . Scotland  from  1740, 
Leeds,  1888,  pp.  40-46,  with  three  pages  of  sketches  of  the  buildings  at  Ayr  and 
Irvine.  The  first  two  are  in  the  Ayr  Public  Library,  the  last  in  Nat.  Scot.  Lib.,  Edin. 
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and  elsewhere,  and  vigorously  followed  out.  The  story  of  how  John 
Cennick  carried  the  Moravian  message  to  Ireland  from  1745  till  his  death 
in  1755  is  full  of  interest.1  To  consolidate  the  work  in  Ulster,  a “ settle- 
ment ”2  was  made  at  a place  that  came  to  be  called  Grace  Hill,  near 
Ballymena,  in  Co.  Antrim.  “ Its  academy  had  in  its  day  a fame  most 
justly  deserved.  It  was  said  of  it  that  to  have  been  educated  at  Gracehill 
was  a passport  to  the  best  society.  Some  of  its  best  products  were  found 
among  the  Christian  officers  who  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Mutiny  saved 
India  for  the  Empire.”3 

It  was  from  this  Irish  settlement,  though  we  have  little  or  no  record 
of  their  educational  equipment,  that  the  first  Moravian  preachers  came  to 
Scotland.  The  movement  had  been  urged  by  the  General  Synod  of  1764, 
and  it  was  then  resolved  that  James  Caldwell  should  make  the  attempt. 
The  pioneers  were  : — 


A t Ayr — M inisters . 

1765-78  John  Wade. 

177 8-92  John  Adam  Smith. 


A ssistant-Ministers. 
1765-67  James  Caldwell. 
1767-68  Thomas  Yarrel. 
1767-72  Zachary  Caries.4 
1773-84  John  Wilson. 
1784-92  Thomas  Almon. 


At  Irvine — 1771-76  John  Montgomery,  Assisted. 


The  first  to  come  was  James  Caldwell.  He  has  been  thus  described  : 
" Though  uneducated,  except  what  he  effected  by  private  study,  he  was 
gifted  with  considerable  ability  and  with  remarkable  native  eloquence, 
and  had  received  a good  training  in  the  school  of  Cennick,  often  going 
with  him  on  his  fatiguing  preaching  tours  through  Ulster.”  He  had 
sprung  from  a family  that  had  emigrated  from  Ayrshire.  The  Irish 
Channel  was  crossed  by  packet  boat  to  Port  Patrick.  On  landing,  he 
" took  possession  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  our  dear  Saviour  ” in  all 
sincerity  and  in  full  confidence.  From  Port  Patrick  he  found  his  way  on 
foot  to  the  town  of  Ayr  through  a countryside  which,  he  says,  was  ‘ ' as 
ugly  a country  as  I ever  yet  saw.  There  was  nothing  but  mountains  and 


3 Cf.  Hutton  : John  Cennick,  passim. 

2 " As  a technical  term,  this  word  represents  the  German  Gemein  ort,  i.e.  Congre- 
gation-place, a small  village  built  or  adapted  for  the  purpose,  containing  Community 
Houses,  Schools,  etc.,  and  family  houses,  occupied  by  members  of  the  community, 
and  forming  a centre  from  which  preaching  and  visiting  took  place  in  the  surrounding 
district.” — J.N.L. 

3 Hutton  : op.  cit. 

4 Caries  arrived  on  November  19,  having  had  a perilous  passage  between  Liverpool 
and  Greenock.  The  storm  was  so  severe  that  the  vessel  had  to  seek  shelter  in  Dublin 
Bay.  Caries  was  a foreigner,  but  had  laboured  long  in  Ireland  with  John  Cennick. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  " a perfect  master  of  English.” 
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glens,  and  no  houses  to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  some  places  near  the 
shore  ” — it  is  evident  he  came  by  the  coast,  which  here  is  wild  and  rocky. 
In  two  days  he  reached  Ayr,  which  he  says  was  a “ pretty  large  town,” 
and  there  found  lodgings  with  " Mr.  John  Smith,  Mason  in  Ayr,  opposite 
the  Old  Tower.” 

Like  his  fellow  missionaries  Caldwell  made  the  county-town  his  centre, 
and  from  it  evangelised  the  district.  He  appears  to  have  used  a preaching 
“ tent,”  and  sometimes  to  have  had  very  large  audiences.  He  tells  how, 
one  Sunday  afternoon  at  Dumfries,  he  addressed  a congregation  that 
numbered  thousands,  and  included  Methodies,  Seceders,  Antiburghers, 
Independents,  Societies,  Brethren  and  McMillanites,  as  he  comprehensively 
classifies  them.  He  details  the  many  adventures  he  met  with,  and  notes 
the  zeal  of  the  common  people  for  religious  things.  As  the  result  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  he  declares  his  belief  that  “ the  greatest  known  preachers 
in  the  known  world  are  in  Scotland.”1 

At  first  the  crowds  that  listened  to  Caldwell  and  his  fellow-preachers 
in  Scotland  were  most  friendly,  and  Caldwell  records  how  the  various 
ministers  were  helpful  to  him.  He  was  not  wanting  in  critics,  some  of  them 
severe,  as  his  Diary  shows.  Under  date,  Sunday,  September  15,  1765, 
he  makes  this  entry  : " After  preaching  in  Air,  sets  out  for  Cumnock 
and  hears  Mr.  Moor  preach  in  ye  kirk.  At  5 I preached  in  ye  kirkyard 
from  ye  stair  head,  at  an  outer  door.  Monday  16.  Breakfasted  with 
Mr.  Moor  and  kept  family  worship.  Parted  good  friends.  On  my  way  to 
Maghline,  Mr.  Symeth,  ye  Soceeding  minister  overtook  me.  He  sent 
word  to  me  several  times,  as  also  in  writing,  that  he  wanted  to  converse 
with  me,  and  now  he  asked  me,  if  I was  ye  man,  what  chur.  belond  to 
my  confession  of  faith,  the  order  of  administering  baptisem  and  ye  Lords 
supper,  my  authority  for  preaching,  and  why  I did  not  preach  against 
ye  Errors  of  ye  Ch.  and  ye  abounding  sins  of  ye  land. 

" My  answer  was — our  Saviour  made  short  work  and  his  authority 
was  mine,  his  love  my  confession,  and  those  that  loved  him  thro’  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  in  his  blood  was  His  Church  and  my  people,  and  his  word 
our  rule  in  all  things,  and  as  for  preaching  against  Error  and  ye  abounding 
sins  of  ye  land  I had  got  no  commission  at  present,  but  only  to  preach 
ye  Gospel. 

And  if  he  wanted  my  principles  more  fully  explained,  I was  going 
to  preach  within  about  \ hr  at  Maghline.  He  said  I have  no  warrant  in 
all  my  Bible  to  hear  ye,  and  so  he  went  away  in  a rage.”2 

1 A short  description  of  Caldwell’s  diary  is  given  in  Life  and  Work,  XL,  88 
(April,  1920),  by  Rev.  N.  Farquhar  Orr,  B.D. 

2 The  minister  at  Cumnock  was  the  Rev.  George  Muir,  who  in  1 767  was  translated 
to  Paisley.  Symeth  was  probably  the  Rev.  William  Smyton,  of  Kilmaurs,  the 
somewhat  eccentric  founder  of  the  “ Lifters,”  who  had  peculiar  ideas  about  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
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Caldwell  began  his  work  in  Ayr  within  a day  or  two  of  his  arrival  in 
the  town.  On  the  Saturday  he  records  he  had  been  “ keeping  prayers 
morning  and  evening,”  in  his  lodgings,  and  on  Sunday  that  he  preached 
to  about  thirty  in  his  room.  By  the  Friday  following  he  says  that  the 
people  had  got  “ a malt  kiln  near  the  place  for  me  to  preach  in.”  It  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  back  streets — Mill  Street,  once  the  old  road  into  the 
town  used  by  the  Romans,  and  running  past  the  monastery  to  the  Auld 
Brig,  and  now  a narrow,  crooked  and  derelict  lane  behind  the  Wallace 
Tower,  in  one  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  town.  " I think,”  wrote 
Caldwell,  “ it  will  hold  about  200.”  On  Saturday  he  recorded  that  “ it 
was  quite  full,  and  many  people  about  the  doors.”  On  Sunday  he  preached 
at  9 and  5 o’clock — “ we  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  doors  for  the  Kiln 
would  not  hold  them,  no,  not  five  times.  I stood  on  the  stone  stairs  at 
the  outer  door.  Text  was  : Now  ye  end  of  ye  commandment  is  charity. 
I.  Tim.  i.  5.”  The  room  itself  was  only  47  feet  by  17,  and  badly  lighted, 
but  “ new  windows  were  put  in,  and  a chandelier  of  three  candles,  with 
one  candle  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  was  the  modest  provision  of  light 
on  a winter  night.”  Caldwell,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
country,  for  his  ministry  is  noted  as  having  ended  in  1767.  He  was  after- 
wards a travelling  apostle  at  Plymouth  and  in  Cornwall.  Moravian 
hymns  and  chorales  were  used  from  the  beginning.  Love-feasts  and 
class  meetings  were  held,  and  in  1768  the  kiln  was  bought  and  altered, 
the  necessary  adaptions  being  made  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Yarrel. 

This  was  the  modest  beginning  of  work  in  Ayr  which  lasted  more  than 
a century  and  a half.  The  interest  excited  at  first  soon  died  away  as 
the  novelty  of  the  invasion  ceased.  From  the  beginning  the  services 
were  conducted  on  “ strictly  evangelistic  lines,  preaching  and  visiting  ” 
— and  those  who  attended  were  not  at  first  expected  to  leave  the  Scottish 
congregation  to  which  they  belonged,  for  the  preachers  did  not  believe  in 
proselytising.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  conduct  work  on 
these  lines,  and  it  was  soon  determined  to  set  up  some  kind  of  separate 
organisation.  The  original  members  in  1766-7,  according  to  the  earliest 
list  extant  numbered  42,  including  the  minister  and  his  wife.  Those  who 
came  from  outside  Ayr  were — two  each  from  Road-end,  Whiteflat,  and 
West-town  ; one  each  from  Burnbrae,  Sorn,  and  Killock.  The  cause 
seemed  to  have  prospered  most  in  Tarbolton  which  furnished  eight.  Of  the 
whole  25  were  women.  There  was  now  formed  “ a small  * Society  ’>  with 


1 ‘ ' The  name  Society  is  exclusively  given  to  those  religious  associations  . . . the 
members  of  which  still  attend  the  public  ministry  and  the  sacraments  in  the  parish 
church,  but  have  meetings  for  edification  among  themselves.  They  only  adopt  such 
parts  of  the  Brethren’s  constitution  as  are  suited  to  their  circumstances.” 

— Klinesmith,  p.  58. 
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regular  Bible  and  prayer  meetings,  but  without  any  celebration  of  the 
sacraments.” 

Such  an  advance  could  not  be  made  without  provoking  a certain 
amount  of  hostility.  *'  The  first  members  of  the  Society  had  to  suffer 
much  reproach  ; and  some  elders  of  the  Established  Church  threatened 
the  people  with  excommunication  and  endeavoured  to  prohibit  Caldwell 
from  preaching,  but  the  clergy  opposed  the  measure,  declaring  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  God  had  sent  this  man  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
decayed  Christianity  and  the  old  simple  doctrine  of  Jesus.” 

The  question  of  erecting  the  congregation  into  a “ settlement  ”l  was 
raised  in  1771.  In  1778  the  central  body  agreed  that  an  enquiry  into  the 
situation  in  Ayr  should  be  made,  and  Bishop  Watteville2  was  sent  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  investigation.  The  result  was  that  the  Bishop 
authorised  a Moravian  congregation  to  be  set  up,  with  permission  to 
celebrate  the  sacraments  “ for  themselves  and  their  children.”  The 
membership  was  stated  to  be  " 33  members  out  of  56  Society  members, 
for  public  and  private  meetings  and  the  Sacraments.” 


Ill 

John  Montgomery  and  his  Mission  in  Irvine. 

In  1771  John  Montgomery  joined  the  missionaries,  and,  after  some 
itinerating,  he  was  stationed  at  Irvine  on  March  1 of  the  same  year.  He 
is  sometimes  designated  “ Reverend,”  but  the  references  to  him  indicate 
that  he  never  reached  that  dignity — at  least  in  Scotland — although  the 
biographers  of  his  son  give  him  the  title.  In  Irvine  he  began  working  at 
his  trade  as  a tailor  to  earn  his  bread.  At  first  he  lodged  in  the  house  of 
one,  John  Miller.  Montgomery’s  plans  for  building  a church  and  dwelling- 
house  took  some  time  to  mature,  and  it  was  not  till  March  26,  1773,  that 
he  was  able  to  move  into  his  own  dwelling-house.  The  church  was  not 
ready  for  occupation  till  April  25.  The  site  of  both  was  off  the  street 
that  now  runs  from  the  station  to  the  main  bridge  over  the  river,  and  is 
named  “ Montgomery  Street,”  after  the  son.3  The  premises  are  still  in 

1 " An  establishment  in  a town  or  village,  where  they  possess  only  a chapel,  a 
minister’s  house,  and  perhaps  a schoolhouse,  is  called  a (Town)  Congregation." 
— Klinesmith,  p.  58. 

2 Bishop  Johannes  de  Watteville,  originally  Langguth,  a student  of  divinity, 
was  the  adopted  son  of  Baron  Frederic  de  Watteville,  a friend  of  Zinzendorf.  He 
married  Zinzendorf's  eldest  daughter,  Benigna. 

3 A station  in  the  Island  of  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies  is  named  "Montgomery” 
after  the  father.  The  Scottish  house  and  chapel  were  situated  in  a lane  then  known 
as  " The  Moravian  Close.”  The  lane  opened  at  one  end  on  Louden  Street  and  at 
the  other  on  " The  Halfway,”  afterwards  known  as  " Montgomery  Street.” 
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existence,  and  consist  of  a long  building  on  one  side  of  a “ through  close.” 
A house  stands  in  front  of  it  at  right  angles,  and  ranges  with  the  street. 
It  would  appear  that  Montgomery  occupied  only  one  room  as  his  dwelling, 
the  rest  of  the  building  being  apportioned  to  the  hall  which  would  accom- 
modate about  ioo  worshippers.  The  whole  was  erected  at  a cost  of  £70. 
The  opening  services  were  held  in  the  church  on  April  25,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  two  of  the  Brethren  from  Ayr.  John  Wade  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer  and  John  Wilson  preached.  In  the  evening  Wade 
presided. 

After  the  Moravians  abandoned  the  station,  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
a more  favourable  place  for  work  than  Ayr,  for  it  was  a third  larger  in 
population,1  the  hall  was  used  by  various  manufacturers  as  a workshop, 
and  now  stands  derelict  and  dangerous.  A second  room  has  been  added 
to  the  dwelling-house  and  both  are  let  to  a tenant.  The  chapel  can  easily 
be  inspected  through  the  shuttered  windows.  Those  attending  Mont- 
gomery’s meetings  were  of  the  lower  class  and  were  few  in  number.  They 
were  described  as  “ being  no  honour  to  the  gospel.”  Nothing  could  be 
expected  from  them  to  aid  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  help 
had  to  be  got  from  England  and  Dublin  for  the  chapel — chiefly  from 
Dublin,  it  is  added. 

On  the  side  of  the  house  that  faces  the  street  there  has  been  affixed 
a tablet  commemorative  of  the  birth  of  Montgomery’s  poet  son.  It  reads  : 

The  Birth  Place/of/James  Montgomery/”  The 
Christian  Poet  ’’/Born  4th  Novr  1771/DiED  30™ 

April  18542 

The  description  was  probably  suggested  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  poet’s 
volumes,  The  Christian  Psalmist,  the  third  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
1826  ; it  contains  a selection  of  Moravian  hymns. 

Little  can  now  be  discovered  about  the  personal  life  of  Montgomery 
in  Irvine.  He  had  come  from  Ireland  where  he  had  been  born  in  the 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  co.  Antrim,  on  January  22,  1734.  His  name  suggests 
a Scottish  descent,  and  Irvine  may  have  been  the  home  of  his  ancestors  : 
his  poet  son  playfully  spoke  of  himself  as  having  “ narrowly  escaped 
being  an  Irishman.”  Montgomery  senior  was  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Moravians  on  February  9,  175 7,  and  soon  after  was  made  a preacher 


1 See  Statistical  Account  s.  v. 

2 The  poet  referred  to  another  tablet  in  his  honour.  In  his  speech  at  Irvine, 
mentioned  later,  he  said  : “ On  the  wall  [of  the  house  in  Irvine]  I saw  a little  tablet 
recording  my  birth,  and  under  it  a verse  from  one  of  my  own  poems.  Here,  I will  not 
repeat  it,  but  it  affected  me  much,  for  there  I was  born.” 
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of  the  body.  After  visiting  Yorkshire  and  Germany,  on  December  27, 
1768  he  married  Mary  Blackley,  a native  of  the  same  parish,  who  was 
eight  years  younger  than  himself.  His  eldest  child,  Mary,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  was  a mere  infant  when  the  family  crossed  into  Scotland. 
Unfortunately  the  little  girl  died  in  a short  time,  and  her  funeral  was  the 
first  that  took  place  in  the  burial  ground  at  Ayr,  at  which  event  the  spot 
was  consecrated.  Her  memorial  stone  stands  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
rows  of  graves,  and  is  inscribed  simply  : 

“Mary  Montgomery  / Born  / April  19™  1770  / 

Departed/Aug.  6™  1771/No.  1 ” 

The  journal  of  the  Ayr  congregation  devoted  much  space  to  a record  of 
the  burial,  and  among  other  particulars  states  that  “ Little  Mariann 
Montgomery  was  bom  in  Gracehill,  April  19,  1770.  She  was  the  firstborn 
of  her  parents,  and  also  the  firstborn  in  that  place — the  first  from  the 
congregation  that  went  home  in  Scotland,  and  first  that  is  interred  in  our 
burying  ground  in  Air  ” — the  last  fact  being  marked  on  the  tombstone. 
Another  domestic  event  took  place  on  November  4,  1771,  as  the  memorial 
plate  commemorates.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Ayr  congregation,  the  arrival 
is  described  as  that  of  “ a fine  boy,”  and  his  baptism  is  thus  recorded  on 
November  14,  1771,  probably  by  the  Rev.  John  Wade  : “At  night  we 
baptised  Br.  Montgomery’s  son  unto  the  death  of  Christ  under  the  sweet 
wind  of  grace  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  there 
being  many  present.” 

Montgomery  found  the  work  very  hard  and  unremunerative.  At  first 
“he  suffered  a good  deal  of  outward  difficulty,”  but  it  was  said  that 
though  the  results  did  not  answer  to  expectation,  he  had  “ some  blessing.” 
The  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  sacrament  dis- 
pensed at  Irvine  was  discussed  among  the  leaders  of  the  whole  movement, 
and  the  celebration  was  negatived,  unless  all  the  workers  were  able  to 
meet  together  in  the  town,  which  seemed  impossible.  Following  the 
slanders  that  were  cast  at  the  work,  disturbances  were  not  uncommon 
at  the  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings.  Tradition  reports  that  Montgomery’s 
domestic  lot  was  one  of  hardship  and  poverty,  and  that  one  Sunday 
evening  he  appealed  to  his  congregation  and  told  them  he  could  not 
five  on  air.  Means  were  discussed  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  work,  but 
these  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  at  last,  on  May  14,  1776,  Montgomery 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  station.  For  a time  the  services 
were  supplied  from  Ayr,  but  Montgomery  had  no  special  successor,  and 
at  length  services  were  discontinued.  Montgomery  settled  again  in 
Ireland,  but  in  1783  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  both  he  and 
his  wife  subsequently  died,  he  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and  she  in  the 
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Barbadoes.  In  1779  a proposal  came  from  a local  tradesman  to  buy  the 
site  in  Irvine,  but  objection  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  Rev. 
John  Wade,  the  minister  at  Ayr,  was  “ the  proprietor  of  it,”  and  the  offer 
came  to  nothing.  It  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  local  town  council, 
so  that  “ home  and  church  may  be  preserved  for  ever  as  a memorial  of  ” 
Montgomery  and  his  son. 

Meantime,  Montgomery’s  son  James  had  been  left  in  the  community’s 
school  at  Fulneck,  probably  with  the  view  to  the  Moravian  ministry. 
But  young  Montgomery  had  no  mind  in  that  direction,  and  after  several 
misadventures  he  was  settled  in  a secular  calling. 

James  Montgomery  is  well  known  as  a minor  poet,  but  apart  from  his 
poetical  efforts,  he  is  still  remembered  as  a hymn  writer.  No  fewer  than 
fifteen  of  his  compositions  appear  in  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Church 
Hymnary,  being  equalled  only  by  such  favourites  as  Isaac  Watts  and 
Horatius  Bonar,  and  excelled  by  John  Ellerton  with  seventeen  hymns, 
Dr  Walsham  How  with  nineteen,  John  Mason  Neale  with  twenty-three, 
and  Charles  Wesley  with  twenty-four.  Montgomery’s  poems  include  such 
well-known  hymns  as  “In  the  hour  of  trial,”  “ For  ever  with  the  Lord,” 
“ Pour  out  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high,”  “Hail  to  the  Lord’s  Anointed,” 
and  “ O Spirit  of  the  living  God.”  Montgomery  himself  considered  that 
of  his  poetry  only  a few  hymns  would  live.  ” He  may  be  said  in  his 
Christian  Psalmist  to  have  laid  the  basis  of  modern  scientific  hymnology, 
when  he  discusses  with  no  little  insight  and  sagacity,  and  with  perfect 
impartiality,  the  characteristics  of  the  great  English  hymn-writers  who 
had  preceded  him.”1 

Montgomery  died  in  1854,  and  in  his  will  left  " to  the  minister  of 
Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  the  said  County  of  York,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls  there,”  the  sum  of  £300,  and  a 
like  amount  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Moravian  Brethren — all  which 
shows  that  he  never  forsook  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  church  of 
his  father,  although  he  was  denied  its  ministry.  He  visited  his  birthplace 
only  once — in  1841,  when  he  was  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  then  enter- 
tained to  a public  breakfast,  presided  over  by  the  Provost,  and  received 
the  freedom  of  the  Royal  Burgh.  His  reply  was  printed  from  notes  by 
one  of  the  audience.2  In  his  poem,  ” Departed  Days,  a Rhapsody,  written 
on  visiting  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire,  ...  in  the  Spring  of  1806,”  Mont- 
gomery refers  to  his  own  birth,  and  the  death  of  his  parents  : — 


1 Campbell : Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,  p.  62. 

2 “A  Reminiscence  of  the  Poet  Montgomery,”  by  Rev.  George  Yuille — Scot. 
Baptist  Maga.,  January,  1933. 
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“ The  loud  Atlantic  ocean, 

On  Scotland’s  rugged  breast, 

Rocks,  with  harmonious  motion, 

His  weary  waves  to  rest, 

And  gleaming  round  her  emerald  isles 
In  all  the  pomp  of  sunset  smiles. 

On  that  romantic  shore 

My  parents  hail’d  their  first-born  boy  : 

A mother’s  pangs  my  mother  bore, 

My  father  felt  a father’s  joy  : 

My  father,  mother, — parents  now  no  more  ! 

Beneath  the  Lion-Star  they  sleep. 

Beyond  the  western  deep. 

And  when  the  sun’s  noon-glory  crests  the  waves 
He  shines  without  a shadow  on  their  graves.” 

In  one  of  the  Halls  at  Fulneck,  the  poet  is  commemorated  on  a tablet 
on  the  wall  headed  Honore  ac  Nomine  Illustres.  Only  about  a dozen 
names  are  so  distinguished.  Montgomery’s  name  is  second  on  the  list, 
and  as  qualification  for  the  honour  he  is  named  Poet.  Second  from  the 
end  is  Herbert  Henry  Asquith  who  is  commemorated  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England.1 


IV 


The  Ayr  Congregation. 


In  1778  the  congregation  at  Ayr  may  be  said  to  have  started  on  its 
normal  career.  Special  itinerant  preaching  was  largely  ended  : the 

actual  end  seems  to  have  come  in  1792,  when  the  last  auxiliary  evangelist 
was  withdrawn.  Thereafter  the  ministerial  succession  was  as  follows  : 


1792  W.  Jackson, 

1800  D.  Cowley, 

1803  R.  Barns, 

1804  J.  Holmes, 

1810  Thomas  Bird, 

1817  C.  F.  Soennichsen, 
1825  H.  Klinesmith, 
1829  James  La  Trobe, 
1833  W.  Ellis, 


1838  John  Chambers, 
1854  Joseph  Carey, 
1864  Charles  Rea, 
1870  Fred  Ellis, 

1872  Samuel  King, 
1876  Joseph  Waugh. 
1879  W.  Eggleton, 
1883  Austin  Smith, 
1886  Joseph  Barlow, 


1 Asquith  was  sent  with  a brother  to  Fulneck  boarding  school  in  August,  1861, 
because  it  was  near  his  father’s  house  at  Morley,  though  none  of  the  family  was 
Moravian.  Lord  Oxford’s  biographer  says  that  “ the  teaching  seems  to  have  been 
competent,  but  the  conditions  were  sombre  and  somewhat  Spartan.”  The  boy3 
never  seem  to  have  liked  the  school,  and  when  the  family  removed  from  the  district 
two  years  later  they  discontinued  attendance. — Spender  : Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith, 
I,  18-19. 
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1893  John  Elliott, 

1896  J.  Norman  Libbey, 

1904  Walter  R.  Lacey,  M.A., 


1906  Arthur  Stanley  Ward, 
1909  James  Connor, 

1915-6  N.  Farquhar  Orr, 


B.A.,  B.D.  (Lond.). 


The  majority  of  these  names  are  now  only  names,  but  certain  details 
about  some  of  them  can  be  given  : 

Thomas  Bird  edited  the  Moravian  Hymn-book  of  1823. 

Henry  Nicolas  Klinesmith  was  born  in  Germany  about  1765,  and  first 
comes  into  view  in  1821,  when,  along  with  his  wife,  Hannah,  he  began  a 
Moravian  boarding  school  at  Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire,  an  institution 
which  still  flourishes.  She  was  the  first  of  the  labourers  in  Ayr  to  be 
“ called  into  eternal  rest.”  A brother  of  Klinesmith — J.  C.  Klinesmith 
— was  a missionary  in  Greenland.  Klinesmith  himself  was  the  author  of 
Divine  Providence  ; or,  Historical  Records  relative  to  the  Moravian  Church 
from  its  first  formation  to  the  Present  Time  : Irvine  : E.  Macquistan,  1831, 
a volume  of  439  pp.,  which  was  published  in  the  year  he  died.  He  also 
printed  a tract  named  Anecdotes  Characteristic  of  Converted  Heathen, 
which  was  at  first  intended  to  form  part  of  his  book.  His  wife  died  a few 
months  before  him. 

Joseph  Carey  was  born  in  Dublin  on  January  31,  1826,  and  died  in 
Belfast  on  December  23,  1875. 

Samuel  King  died  in  1930.  His  son  is  at  present  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  Glasgow  Agricultural  College. 

John  Elliott  translated  from  the  German  Gerhard  A.  Wauer’s  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Brethren’s  Church  {“Moravians”)  in  England,  Baildon, 
Yorkshire,  1901. 

J.  Norman  Libbey  accepted  a call  to  Brockwear  in  1898,  but  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Ayr  congregation,  it  was  set  aside.  He  is  now  at 
work  in  the  office  of  the  Church  in  London. 

Walter  Roland  Lacey  was  born  at  Redlands,  Bristol,  on  May  3,  1871, 
and  was  educated  at  Fulneck  and  Bedford,  and  in  the  University  of 
Manchester,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1906,  Marburg  and 
Halle.  He  was  ordained  in  1902,  and  was  set  over  the  charge  of  Ayr  in 
1904.  His  last  Sunday  there  was  July  15,  1906.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  on  May  30,  1907.  After  acting  as  assistant  at 
Hamilton,  he  was  called  to  the  parish  of  Kerse  on  February  2,  1910,  and 
thereafter  became  minister  successively  at  Hillhead,  Glasgow,  on  February 
12,  1914,  and  at  Buchanan,  Stirlingshire,  in  1922. 

Bishop  A.  S.  Ward  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  has  been  the  leading  authority  in  England  on  the  history  of 
Moravian  missions,  and  has  written  several  small  books  on  the  subject. 
Some  years  ago  he  published  articles  on  ' ‘ The  Moravian  Church  in  England 
in  Queen  Victoria’s  Reign  ” in  the  Moravian  Messenger. 

Norman  Farquhar  Orr. — One  of  the  lads  in  the  Ayr  congregation, 
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among  whom  was  the  late  Rev.  David  Woodside,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  was 
Thomas  Orr,  who  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Carey  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Moravian  ministry.  After  being 
trained  he  became  successively  minister  of  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire, 
and  at  Bristol,  and  died  a comparatively  young  man  in  1883.  His  wife, 
Jessie  Farquhar,  belonged  to  a Presbyterian  family  in  Ayr,  but  she 
joined  in  the  work  of  the  Moravian  congregation.  Their  son,  Norman 
Farquhar,  was  born  at  Bristol,  December  30,  1880,  and  was  trained  at 
Fulneck  and  the  University  of  Manchester  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1900.  As  a theological  student  he  attended  classes  at  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  University,  the  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
King’s  College,  London.  In  1918  he  became  B.D.  of  London  with  honours. 
As  a Moravian  he  held  charges  at  Bath,  Belfast  and  Ayr,  which  last  he 
resigned  in  1916,  when  he  sought  admission  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
After  acting  as  locum,  tenens  at  St  Leonard’s,  Ayr,  and  at  Alio  way,  he 
was  admitted  in  May,  1917.  He  was  inducted  to  Stanley  in  May,  1918, 
and  to  Wanlockhead  in  1924,  which  latter  he  resigned  in  1926  on  an  invita- 
tion to  take  charge  of  a mission  in  Kilburn,  London.  He  remained  there 
until  January,  1931,  when  he  was  inducted  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Buncrana,  Donegal.  He  acts  as  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Classics  to  Professor  Finniegan  at  M'Crea-Magee  College,  Londonderry, 
and  has  contributed  occasionally  to  magazines.  His  sister,  Jessie  Farquhar, 
B.A.,  is  headmistress  of  the  Moravian  School  at  Ockbrook,  Derby. 

In  course  of  time  various  changes  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  Litany  was  not  read  till  1796,  and  apparently  the  Pedilavium, 
or  Footwashing,  was  not  continued  after  1818.  An  attempt  was  at  one 
time  made  to  keep  a kind  of  hostel  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
abroad,  but  it  ultimately  came  to  nothing.  “ Some  may  object,” 
says  Klinesmith,  “ what  resemblance  is  there  between  your  love-feasts 
and  those  of  the  primitive  Christians  ? What  advantage  for  the  poor  ? 
The  poor  are  not  forgotten.  An  aged  Sister  in  one  of  our  establishments 
— a mother  in  Israel — used  to  entertain  a number  of  poor  and  infirm 
Brethren  and  Sisters  at  her  house  on  Sabbath  between  the  services  ; the 
practice  was  pursued  by  the  late  Sister  Grace  Boyd,  in  this  place  [Ayr], 
and  is  still  by  some  individuals  in  several  places.  . . . Perhaps  these 
humble  Sabbath  dinners  resemble  most  of  the  feasts  of  charity  in  question. 
Some  great  man  in  Scotland  was  pleased  to  call  us  Moravian  Romanists  ; 
but  like  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  wish  to  be  made  ‘ all  things 
unto  all  men,  that  we  might  by  all  means  gain  some,’  ‘ and  that  all  things 
may  be  done  unto  edifying.’  ”x 

On  May  6,  1780,  it  was  agreed  that  a proper  meeting  place  was  required 
as  the  old  kiln  had  ceased  to  be  capable  of  supplying  all  that  was  necessary 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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in  the  way  of  accommodation.  It  did  not  take  long  to  demolish  the  old 
premises  and  build  what  was  required,  for  on  September  22  a Mr  Taylor 
preached  and  declared  the  new  premises  open.  The  new  building  seems 
to  have  lasted  till  1874  when  it  underwent  a thorough  overhaul,  and, 
among  other  improvements,  was  reseated. 

In  1816  the  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  built  for  a Day 
School  for  girls.  In  the  following  year  it  was  turned  into  a boarding-school, 
and  so  continued  till  1820,  after  which  the  school  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  place  as  a private  undertaking.  The  Moravian  staff  consisted  of  : 

1816-24  Mary  Rogers,  principal. 

1818-24  — Gale,  assistant. 

1820  (May-December)  Mary  Jane  Brownlee,  assistant.1 

In  the  last  year  a large  room  was  added  above  the  church.  At  first  it 
formed  part  of  the  boarding-school  until  that  work  was  discontinued.2 
It  was  then  used  as  a Sunday  School  down  to  about  the  year  1889.  In 
1858  a supplementary  Sunday  School  was  begun  in  Clunes  Vennel  in 
Newton  of  Ayr,  but  it  was  closed  in  1885.  The  mother  of  the  Rev. 
N.  Farquhar  Orr  was  a teacher  in  it. 

The  membership  of  the  Church  was  never  high.  In  1778  the  members 
resident  in  Ayr  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  numbered  30  ; Tarbolton 
continued  to  favour  the  cause  more  than  other  places  in  Ayrshire,  and 
had  24  members,  while  Saltcoats  possessed  2,  making  a total  of  56.  In 
subsequent  years  the  average  ran  between  that  number  and  90.  At  the 
end  of  1827  the  congregation  consisted  of  91  persons  of  whom  32  were 
communicants  : in  1829  the  corresponding  figures  were  91  and  35.  In 
the  latter  year,  at  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Klinesmith,  a crisis  occurred 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Klinesmith  records  that  he  was  then  " from 
bodily  infirmity  necessitated  to  resign  his  office,”  and  that  “ the  time 
had  come  for  discontinuing  the  congregation  . . . merely  from  want  of  a 
maintenance  for  a stated  minister.”  The  difficulty,  however,  was  over- 
come by  the  succession  of  James  Latrobe,  from  Gracehill  in  Ulster,  who 

1 A native  of  Ballymena,  co.  Antrim.  A small  copy  of  Burns  Poems  with  her 
autograph  is  in  the  Ayr  Public  Library. 

2 " Terms  of  the  Moravian  School  for  Young  Ladies  at  Ayr. — BOARD,  including 
INSTRUCTION  in  READING,  WRITING,  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR, 
HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES,  PLAIN  and  FANCY 
WORK — Thirty  guineas  per  annum. 

''  MUSIC  and  DRAWING-ONE  GUINEA  each,  per  quarter.  LATIN, 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN,  ONE  GUINEA  each,  per  quarter.  WASHING — 
Thirteen  shillings  per  quarter.  Vacation,  Six  weeks  annually,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  August. 

" PAYMENTS  MADE  QUARTERLY.  A quarter’s  notice  required  previous 
to  leaving  School,  or  a quarter’s  pay.  N.B.  The  Young  Ladies  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  English  Governess.  Applications  made  to  the  Rev.  Ch.  Fr. 

Soennichsen,  Moravian  Minister  at  Ayr,  will  be  punctually  attended  to.” — Glasgow 
Courier,  15  November,  1817. 
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belonged  to  a family  of  well-known  musicians,  and  whose  connections 
took  high  place  among  the  Moravians.  “ He  was  an  active  young 
minister,”  says  Klinesmith,  his  predecessor,  “and  also  an  acceptable 
preacher,  who  received  his  education  for  our  ministry  in  our  Academy  at 
Fulneck.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  evince  their  approbation  of  his 
preaching  by  a very  numerous  attendance  on  his  ministry  on  the  evening 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  ; so  much  so,  that  the  small  chapel  cannot  contain 
the  half  of  those  who  seek  admission  upon  these  occasions  ; therefore 
some  enlargement  of  the  place  has  become  necessary.”  But  the  popularity 
did  not  continue.  Latrobe  does  not  seem  to  have  been  diligent  in  the 
routine  duties  of  his  office,  for  in  June,  1930,  he  “ humbly  confesses  his 
negligence  in  omitting  to  keep  a Diary  and  recommend  my  successor  to 
be  punctual  in  it  for  his  own  comfort.”  In  spite  of  his  exhortation  the 
Diary  is  blank  from  that  day  in  June,  1830,  to  September  22, 1839.  Nothing 
is  committed  to  it  from  1841  to  1871. 

The  centenary  of  the  church  was  celebrated  on  October  6,  1878,  and 
on  December  31,  1882,  the  statistics  were — married  members  25,  widower 
1,  single  men  2,  youths  6,  widows  7,  single  sisters  10,  girls  6,  children  38, 
non-communicants  6,  a total  of  91 — an  interesting  note  of  the  status  of 
the  congregation.  In  January,  1895,  the  membership,  after  drastic 
purging,  is  certified  at  63,  a decrease  of  3 on  the  year.  In  1895  those 
who  waited  on  the  ministry  were  69  with  a membership  of  40.  The  only 
figure  found  denoting  the  liberality  of  the  members  belongs  to  1895,  the 
total  income  being  £77-13-8  and  the  expenditure  £55-11/-.  The  number 
of  actual  communicants  never  exceeded  50,  the  number  in  1902-3,  but 
at  that  date  there  was  probably  an  equal  number  of  Moravians  in  the 
Glasgow  area,  who  were  visited  by  the  Ayr  minister. 

In  May,  1867,  a new  manse  was  purchased  at  2 Casillis  Street  for 
£525,  but  in  1883  the  new  minister  gives  a lugubrious  account  of  its 
condition.  “ The  house,”  he  says,  “ was  very  cold,  and  much  had  to  be 
done  for  thorough  cleansing  and  decent  condition.  The  church  was 
dirty  and  far  from  sweet,”  and  he  adds  that  the  list  of  members  had  been 
inaccurately  kept.  The  church  was  closed  “for  a thorough  renovation 
and  purifying.”  On  May  20,  1883,  it  was  “ re-opened  with  thankfulness 
for  a clean  house  to  worship  in  in  comfort.”  In  1890  a fire  occurred  in  it, 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  installation  of  a new  heating  apparatus. 
Later  the  accommodation  proved  more  ample  than  was  necessary,  and  a 
disused  gallery  was  partly  removed.  After  the  Moravian  services  were 
discontinued  in  1916,  the  building  was  let  to  a social  worker  in  the  town, 
who  made  alterations  to  suit  services  for  young  people.  Two  houses 
adjoining  the  church  towards  the  street  were  let  to  tenants,  one  of  whom 
acts  as  the  caretaker  of  the  whole.  The  buildings  still  remain  the  property 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  are  administered  from  London. 
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V 

A Moravian  God’s  Acre. 

Behind  the  chapel  there  stretches  a plot  of  ground,  almost  equally 
divided  between  a graveyard  and  a kitchen  garden,  separated  by  a narrow 
path.  The  former  is  raised  several  feet  above  the  general  level,  and  is 
reached  by  a short  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  graves  in  it  are  uniformly 
arranged  in  three  lines  that  stretch  the  entire  length,  and  by  two  broken 
sections  that  follow  the  general  plan.  Altogether  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  thirty  seven  burials.  Each  grave  is  covered  with  a uniformly 
shaped  stone  measuring  on  the  average  58  in.  by  48,  and  in  shape  resembling 
the  stones  placed  on  our  war  graves,  except  that  they  are  prone,  with 
the  head  raised  an  inch  or  two.  Some  stones  are  defaced  very  badly  by 
the  weather.  It  is  said  that  the  site  was  once  occupied  by  the  historic 
“Barns  of  Ayr,”  which  from  a distance,  during  his  conflict  with  the 
English,  Sir  William  Wallace  watched  burning — 

‘ ‘ Gret  barnys  yat  tyme  stud  intill  Ayr, 

Wrocht  for  ye  king,  quhen  hys  lugyng  was  yar, 

Byggyt  about,  yat  no  man  entir  mycht 
Bot  ane  at  anys.”1 

The  workmen  discovered  heaps  of  bones  when  preparing  the  first  graves. 

From  the  beginning  the  Moravians  arranged  for  this  sequestered 
cemetery,  and  it  was  at  once  called  into  use.  There  is  little  distinction 
in  the  form  of  the  inscriptions  : the  majority  carry  only  the  names  of 
the  deceased  with  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  thus  following  the  example 
of  Herrnhut  itself.  Old  stones  that  had  space  left  on  them  were  used 
by  later  mourners.  A few  give  the  trade  or  profession,  and  one  has  the 
degree  of  M.D.  added  to  the  name.  For  the  most  part  the  status  of  the 
members  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  working  class  or  agricultural 
labourers.  Only  one  family  of  importance  is  represented.  Certain  of  the 
Boyds  of  Trochrig  joined  the  community  in  1802 — descendants  of  the 
well-known  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  commentator,  Covenanter,  and  at 
one  time  professor  in  Montaubon  and  Saumur  in  France,  and  later 
Principal  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  “ Miss  Grace 
Boyd  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Boyd  Esquire  of  Trochrig  and  Penkill,” 
as  she  is  termed  on  her  stone,  was  born  in  January  , 1739,  and  died  on 
March  2,  1827  ; Henrietta  Boyd  Robertson  of  Trochreg  [sic],  born  May  27, 
1761,  died  July  13,  1816,  was  a niece  of  Grace  Boyd.  Their  decease 
brought  the  direct  line  of  the  Covenanter  to  an  end. 

Only  one  burial  has  a foreign  name — Emma  Theodora  Miihlhauser, 
who  died  on  November  18,  i860 — which,  considering  the  origin  of  the 

1 Blind  Harry’s  Wallace,  II,  2,  Earl  Buchan’s  edition,  Perth,  1790. 
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church,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  personel  of  the  congregation  was 
always  Scottish,  except  for  certain  of  the  ministers  who  in  an  international 
church  often  passed  from  one  land  to  another.  Sometimes  a German 
minister  who  remained  in  Britain  like  Klinesmith  anglicised  his  name. 
The  family  of  Kirkland  is  most  frequently  commemorated  in  the  cemetery, 
the  total  numbering  twenty-four,  a quarter  of  the  whole.  The  following 
story  probably  concerns  William  who  is  the  oldest  mentioned  : he  was 
born  in  1739  and  died  in  1795  : — “ One  Sunday  when  Robert  Burns 
and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  on  their  way  to  the  parish  church  of  Tarbolton, 
they  fell  in  with  an  old  man,  a Moravian,  William  Kirkland,  farmer  of 
Sornbeg  in  the  parish  of  Galston,  who  was  travelling  to  Ayr.  It  was  the 
time  when  a dispute  between  the  Old  and  the  New  light  Burghers  was 
making  a great  noise  in  the  country,  and  Burns  and  Kirkland,  getting 
into  talk  on  this  subject,  differed  in  their  opinions,  the  old  man  defending 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Lights,  and  Burns  those  of  the  New  Lights. 
The  dispute  at  last  grew  warm,  and  the  poet,  finding  that  his  arguments 
made  no  impression  on  his  antagonist,  tauntingly  exclaimed  : ‘Oh  I 
suppose  I’ve  met  the  apostle  Paul  this  morning.’  ' No,’  replied  the  old 
Moravian,  ‘ You  have  not  met  the  Apostle  Paul.  I think  I have  met 
one  of  those  wild  beasts  which  he  says  he  fought  with  at  Ephesus.’  ” 
Representatives  of  the  Kirkland  family  still  remain  in  Ayr.1 

Certain  of  the  younger  people  seem  to  have  left  the  district,  though 
their  names  appear  on  the  stones.  Places  named  include  Leeds,  London, 
Australia,  Calcutta,  and  Tasmania.  A remarkable  burial  took  place  in 
1824  when  a husband  and  wife,  “he  aged  85  years  11  months,  she 
81  years  8 months,”  died  on  the  same  day,  August  24,  and  were  buried 
together.  The  inscriptions  throughout  give  evidence  that  intermarriage 
between  the  families  was  not  infrequent. 

Some  of  the  ministers  died  or  suffered  bereavement  while  still  in 
office,  and  the  grave  stones  afford  some  information  regarding  them  and 
their  families.  The  Rev.  Henry  Klinesmith,  who  resigned  from  the  charge 
in  1829,  died  on  November  26,  1831.  His  wife,  Hannah  Naylor,  concern- 
ing whom  her  husband  inserted  an  extended  minute  in  the  congregational 
records,  preceded  him,  dying  on  October  18,  1828.  The  Rev.  James 
Connor,  who  on  his  monument  is  designated  ‘ ' minister  of  the  Moravian 
Church,”  was  born  on  October  10,  i860,  and  “ fell  asleep  ” on  February 
5,  1915.  His  daughter,  Grace  Marjorie,  died  on  May  14,  1912,  at  the  age 
of  eight.  Esther  Latrobe,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Latrobe,  whom 
Klinesmith  describes  as  “ a young  and  pious  lady,”  was  born  in  Bristol 
in  June  1802,  and  “departed”  on  October  17,  1830,  “leaving  behind 
her  an  infant  son.”  So  far  as  can  be  observed  only  four  children  of  the 
manse  died  while  their  fathers  were  in  possession  of  it : — the  infant 
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daughter  of  John  Montgomery,  already  mentioned,  a son  of  the  Rev. 
John  and  Mary  Holmes  who  died  on  January  9,  1806,  and  two  children 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Carey — John,  who  died  on  June  5,  1859,  aged  about 
two,  and  Benta  Jane  on  June  20,  1861,  aged  five  and  a half.  The  epitaph 
on  the  stone  of  the  last  three  children  ends  with  a few  bars  of  music  in  the 
old  notation  : singing  shows  that  they  are  the  first  line — " Singing  glory, 
glory,  glory  ” — of  the  chorus  of  the  hymn,  " Around  the  throne  of  God 
in  heaven.”  Elizabeth  Ellis  was  apparently  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis, 
minister  from  1833  to  1838.  She  was  born  at  Bedford  on  January  20, 
1810,  and  died  on  January  8,  1839.  She  may  have  been  the  mother  of 
Fred.  Ellis,  who  was  minister  from  1870  to  1872. 

Probably  there  have  been  interments  that  have  not  been  commemo- 
rated on  the  stones.  The  last  seems  to  have  been  in  1915.  Since  that 
date  the  cemetery  has  been  closed  to  further  burials.1 

VI 

The  Withdrawal. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  along  the  success  of  the  venture  in  maintaining 
a Moravian  congregation  in  Scotland  was  doubtful.  Possibly  its  methods 
did  not  harmonise  with  the  Scottish  religious  genius.  After  the  first 
enthusiasm  was  exhausted  little  effort  was  made  to  extend  operations  to 
other  localities.  Those  in  authority  were  willing  to  attempt  settlements, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  workers  “ saw  a possibility  of  maintaining 
themselves  and  their  families.”  As  late  as  1874  some  enthusiasts  asked 
permission  to  hire  a “ small  hall  ” in  Glasgow,  for  “ two  or  three  Sundays,” 
apparently  to  see  how  the  experiment  would  issue,  but  although  the 
request  was  allowed,  nothing  more  is  minuted  concerning  the  attempt. 
The  work  in  Ayr  itself  never  attained  to  encouraging  dimensions. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  community  in 
general,  a local  journalist  rightly  said  of  the  Moravians  that  they  were 
“ a mission  stationed  in  a strange  country — strange  in  the  scriptural 
sense,”  and  added  in  no  tone  of  disparagement,  that  they  were  “ a feeble 
folk.  Of  all  the  Scottish  church  tribes  they  are  the  Benjamin — and  a 
very  small  Benjamin  too.”  At  the  same  time  he  describes  them  as  being 
of  a “ quiet,  capable,  earnest,  inoffensive  type,  taking  their  full  share  in 
the  church  work  of  the  town,  never  warring,  never  wrangling,  their  own 
folks  their  first  care”  . . . And  he  concludes:  ‘‘neither  Wesleyan 
nor  Moravian  pastors  have  ever  become  citizens  here  in  full  sense  of  the 
word.”  One  who  occupies  an  important  post  in  England  says  that  the 
Mission  in  Ayr  “ was  always  a very  small  church  : its  obscure  position 

1 An  article  on  “ Ayr’s  Hidden  Kirkyard  ” appeared  in  the  Kilmarnock  Standard 
or  Nov.  24,  1928. 
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in  Mill  Street  did  not  help  it.  But  some  good  work  was  done  in  a quiet 
way.  At  one  time  there  was  a mission  work  carried  on  in  Clunes  Vennel. 
It  was,  I imagine,  a slum.”  That  the  members  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy  will  always  stand  to  their  credit. 

The  Rev.  J.  Norman  Libbey,  who  at  one  time  was  minister  at  Ayr, 
kindly  read  the  foregoing  paper  in  manuscript,  and  made  several  interest- 
ing additions  to  it.  He  sent  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“ I think  a Moravian  view  of  Moravian  work  in  Scotland  would  be 
that  in  a country  with  a national  Christian  church  life  more  fully  developed 
than  in  any  other  country  and  only  approached  by  that  of  Holland  and 
some  Swiss  cantons,  there  was  less  call  and  opening  for  the  preaching  of 
the  evangelical  revival  than  anywhere  else  ; on  the  other  hand  there  was 
room  for  a testimony  on  behalf  of  unity  (as  distinct  from  corporate  union 
of  organisations).  Zinzendorf  has  been  called  the  ‘ Modern  Apostle  of 
Christian  Unity  ’ ; and  during  my  time  in  Ayr,  in  discussing  church 
polity  with  ministers  of  the  Old  Church  and  the  Free  Churches,  I have 
been  told  that  they  considered  that  the  Moravians  contributed  a certain 
ingredient  in  the  church  life  of  the  community  which  they  would  not 
like  to  lose.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  recent  Church  Unions,  the  same  would 
not  be  said  to-day. 

" The  Moravians  worked  in  harmony  with  other  Christian  bodies. 
The  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church  obtained  the  use  of  the  Moravian 
Church  for  their  meetings  in  Ayr,  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Before  1900  the  Moravian  minister  was  probably  the  only  minister  in  the 
town  who  preached  from  time  to  time  in  all  the  pulpits  in  the  town, 
except  the  Roman,  and  in  later  days  the  Episcopal.  Old  Church  and  Free 
ministers  met  in  worship  at  the  Moravian  Church,  when  they  could  not 
exchange  pulpits  with  each  other. 

“ One  link  with  Scottish  church  life  has  been  the  support  rendered 
by  minister  and  members  of  Presbyterian  Churches  to  Moravian  Foreign 
Missions  ; with  this  support  names  like  Erskine  and  Dr  Chalmers  are 
associated.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  active  Associations 
existed  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh  for  the  support  of  Moravian  Foreign 
Missions  on  the  same  lines  as  the  London  Associations,  which  still  func- 
tion ; and  other  Associations  in  the  North  and  West  of  England  and  in 
Dublin  existed  for  the  same  object  in  their  districts.  Down  to  1916  a 
number  of  churches  in  Ayr  and  elsewhere  had  a yearly  service  and  collec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Missions.  The  last  four  Moravian  ministers 
in  Ayr  were  expressly  authorised  to  make  representations  of  Moravian 
Foreign  Mission  work  in  Scotland,  in  these  and  other  ways,  as  a primary 
part  of  their  work. 

“ The  attempt,  however,  to  combine  this  with  the  charge  of  the  local 
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Ayr  Church,  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  with  the  difficult  circumstances  of 
the  War  years,  was  the  principal  reason  why  no  minister  was  appointed 
to  Ayr  after  the  resignation  of  N.  F.  Orr. 

“ The  Ayr  Church  supplied  two  ministers  to  the  Moravian  Church  in 
Britain.  I.  Henry  Kirkland  of  the  Whitletts  family,  born  1806.  His 
son,  William  Henry  Kirkland,  born  1845,  was  also  a Moravian  minister. 
2.  Thomas  Orr,  born  1845,  father  of  N.  F.  Orr,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper.” 


